FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH

Small boys were playing tip-cat, overshadowed by huge,
tilted rock strata. Sapling poplars bordered neat gardens.
We passed a mounted police patrol.

"I have heard of only one Englishman who visited our
estimable country, and who was a bad horseman," Rumi
volunteered. "His unavailing manifestations on the back
of one of our shapely stallions amazed my countrymen, who
thought that every Englishman was born astride a horse,
His servant saved his face, afterwards saying to him:

" *Do not be ashamed, Excellence. They do not think
that you are an indescribable rider. I have told them
that you, like all Englishmen, are ferocious on a horse's
back, but that the head of your Excellence's prudence is
not always guided by the line of moderation. I told
them that you were drunk.*"

We bounced along the rough road, longing for the days
of the Spanish envoy, Knight Riiy de Gozales Clavija, who
said that "the road was very level and there was not a
stone to be found on it." We stopped for a drink. A lorry
drew up beside us. The driver, to our surprise, proved
to be an Englishman, a Cockney to boot. We stood him a
bottle of cold beer, for we took care to carry ice for the
drinks, whatever suffered. He told us something of his
story. During the war he was with Dunsterforce. After-
wards, he found himself without prospect of employment
at home, and with a passable knowledge of Persian. One
of the many princes advertised for a chauffeur. The
Cockney accepted the job* His princeling was in the
habit of going away for week-end carousals, accompanied
by lady friends. "And they didn't forget to send one
down for the chauffeur, neither," said the Cockney, smack-
ing his lips. He volunteered that this was his last job*
According to him, the country was not what it had been
in the "plenty twenties," what with one thing and another,
so he was returning 'to England for good. Rumi listened
with interest to his tale. We suspected that he knew
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